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This paper describes the development snd 
implementation of plans to establish professional development schools 
(PDS) in West Virginia. The conceptualization of this project began 
with consultant recommendations and faculty discussions at West 
Virginia University (WVU) concerning needs for reforms in teacher 
preparation and in the public schools. The consensus was that 
improvements in preparation programs had tc occur simultaneou<?ly and 
in conjunction with schools. A team of WVU faculcy and public school 
teachers and administrators formed in early 1988 to propose criteria 
to select PDS — regular public schools with whxch the university could 
work intensively. The team visited other collaborative projects 
around the country, identified opportunities and barriers in the 
creation of PDS, proposed pilot PDS projects xn clinical experiences, 
and conceptualized the elements of a 5-year development plan. 
Following project funding by the Benedum Foundation in December 1988, 
a new team of university and public school educators was formed to 
clarify the nature of PDS, develop the belief statements that would 
guide PDS interactions and activities, develop the PDS application 
and application process, and select and train the review team that 
would re::tommend PDS sites. In November 1989, applications were mailed 
to all 70 schools m the four-county area around WVU. The review team 
selected six schools as PDS sites. This paper contains 13 references, 
PDS belief statements, and the PDS application form. (SV) 
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Iniroduction 

This paper describes and examines the development and 
implementation of plans to establish Professional Development 
Schools In West Virginia. It Is one of five papers prepared for the 
symposium session entitled Linking Theory, Research and Practice in 
Teaching and Teacher Eklucation: A Collabo.attve Experiment in 
Edjjcational Reform that was presented at the 1990 aimual meeting of 
the American Educational Research Association (AERA). Specific 
components of this paper Include: an historical account of activities, 
roles, and responsibilities of key Individuals; the Identification of 
Issues that surfaced during the process: .successful factors: and the 
author's personal reflections on the events presented from the 
perspective of an experienced classroom teacher. The time period 
encompassed by this paper Is firom the early 1980's to February, 1990, 
when the University selected six school sites to become Professional 
Development Schools. 

Pre-Planning Grant Period: 1984 - March. 1988 

Important events that led to the establishment of Professional 
Development Schools are described in full in Phillips and Wolfe (1990) 
and summarized in Lovell (1990) as follows: 

As Phillips and Wolfe (1990) have reported, the 
conceptualization of this project began in faculty activities 
to address the University's invitation to join the Holmes 
Group. After the College of Human Resources had hosted 
several presentations by individuals who had undertaken 
reform projects in their own institutions, the College held 
two day-long faculty retireats to discuss the Holmes Group 
goals and the needs for renewal in professional 
preparation and in public schools. These discussions 
)nelded a consensus that neither could be effectively 
addressed in isolation from the other; improvements in 
preparation programs had to occur simultaneously and in 
conjunction with changes in schools. This was a view that 



faculty had heard expressed several years earlier, when 
John Goodlad. serving as a consultant for academic long- 
range planning for West Virginia University, had reported 
his recommendations for future directions for the College 
of Human Resources and Education and had framed his 
counsel in relation to the extensive study he later 
published as A Place Called School Prospects for the 
Future [Goodlad, 1984). 

Goodlad s specific recommendation to establish "key schools " 
which were regular public schools with which unlverslUes and 
coUeges would work intensively, and The Holmes Group goals 4 and 5 
To connect schools of education with schools" and To make schools 
better places for practicing teachers to work and learn" (The Holmes 
Group. 1986). were influential in the conceptualization of the Planning 
Grant proposal submitted to the Benedum Foundation. While this 
grant initiative was encouraged by the President of the Benedum 
Foundation and spearheaded by the Dean of the College of Human 
Resources and Education and her staff, the University administration s 
?SBS°? working with schools was reinforced by the University's 
1986 designation of Education Reform and Public Schools as one of 
five strategic planning priorities for the future of West Virginia 
University. ^ 

The first stage of the Benedum Project has been fimded by a one 
mlUlon dollar grant from the Claude Worthlngton Benedum 
Foundation. The project s goals are: (1) To reconceptualize tiiose 
programs that prepare teachers and other education professionals to 
make these programs IntellectuaUy sound and congruent wltii one 
another. (2) To establish professional development schools that will 
1^ -^^ . u???^ between research and practice in tiie profession, and 
^ Ju ^f^°}}^^ collaborative processes, stirategles, and structures that 
will make the changes last. An historical account of the events that 
led to the selection of Professional Development School sites follows. 

Wanning Grant: The Professional Development Schools Team 

A ^ Professional Development Schools Team that functioned 
during the Planning Grant made significant contributions to the form 
and substance of later efforts to establish Professional Development 
Schools. Co-Chaired by the Superintend jnt of Schools for the county 
which WVU is located and the Dean of the College of Human 
Resources and Education, this team reflected in its composition the 
collaborative nature of school-university partnerships. PubUc school 
members Included two classroom teachers, two principals, and two 
sfiperintendents from other counties. WVU faculty members included 
two from Education Administration, one from Curriculum and 
Instiiiction, cne from History, and the Director of the Division of 
Counseling and Clinical Studies. 



The PDS Team's actlviUes began with a review of the Planning 
Grant proposal, an overview of the total project structure and efforts to 
date, discussion of the charge to their team, and review of the *:eam's 
action plan. This group was charged with the following 
responsibilities: 

1. Identifying opportunities and barriers in the creaUon of 
Professional Development Schools. 

2. Proposing criteria to be used in the selection of schools to 
become Professional Development Schools. 

3. Proposing pilot projects in clinical experiences that can be 
implemented in school(s) interested in becoming 
Professional Development Schools. These pilot projects 
would serve as smadler versions of the collaborative whole- 
school involvement that would characterize the Professional 
Development School and would provide very useful 
information about how to expand to the total school/ 
university collaboration. 

4. Helping to conceptualize the elements that should be 
included in the five-year development plan for establishing 
Professional Development Schools. 

("Professional Development Schools 
Team Report," 1988, p.l) 

During the time from April 29 through May 21, 1988, members 
read relevant literature, reflected on their experiences, participated 
in site visits to collaborative projects (University of Lou sville and 
Jefferson County Schools in Kentucky: Puget Sound Educational 
Consortium, the Center for Educational Renewal, aiid the National 
Network for Educational Renewal in Seattle, Washington), wrote about 
their perspectives on Professional Development Schools, and engaged 
in a two-day synthesis meeting to organize the content of their report 
and recommendations. 

Some of the opportunities the PDS Team identified in 
establishing Professional Development Schools were the following: 

...The development of a shared vision of education and the 
profession, cominf^ from shared leadership of practitioners 
and higher education members, creates a promising, 
positive opportunity to generate reform from the 
education community rather than from the political sector 
of cur society. 

Professional Development Schools will provide educators a 
greater voice in decision making. This involvement will 



bring about a sense of ownership and empowerment which 
should have a direct impact on the classroom. 

We could develop a new way, a new approach, to 
restructure the way we view education that would cause us 
to move forward to an internal renewal model for change. 

The key is staff development, and there are tremendous 
opportunities for mutual development for the novice, the 
experienced, the expert teacher and the university 
teachers and researchers. Clinical components for pre- 
service and inservice teachers are a good example of long- 
term staff development programming. 

By joining responsibihty for the beginning, the 
experienced, and the expert teacher, we are confirming 
that we are all in one system, and we can think in terms of 
developmental stages instead of insUtutional assignments 
or levels of traditional responsibiliUes. 

Mutual research, inquiry, staff development, renewal, and 
contributions to the progress of students and of the 
profession are likely outcomes of the PDS. Exchanges of 
faculty between the university and the schools should aid 
infusion of best current practice and research in both 
settings. 

Through increased interacUon between the schools and 
the university, there is likely to be: 

• greater congnience between preparation and 
pracUce, since specific strategies will be used to 
link program with field pra^ace: 

• more innovation, change, and improvement in both 
institutions: 

• greater potential for significant change in the 
ethos, the culture, of bo'Ji institutions: 

• increased self-consciousness (awareness of practice 
and inquiry, e.g.) among participants: 

• new and better approaches to teaching, learning, and 
inquiry in schools and in higher education, (pp 4-5) 

The Planning Grant PDS Team also identified potential barriers 
establishing Professional Development Schools: 

Establish truly shared decision making. 



Build ownership through participation. 



Empower participants and assure that projects are built by 
them, not imposed from the top down. 

Provide the opportunity for people to practice what is new 
over an extended period of time. 

Inappropriate expectations about how soon and how much we 
can accomplish may be a barrier... There is a danger that people 
wiU tlilnk that the PDS will solve aU of the problems, and solve 
them quickly. 

Change community expectations about the function of 
education... Our efforts in collaboration may not Improve test 
scores, and the public has been trained to consider test scores 
the yardstick of educational quality. 

We have to broaden understanding of ours as a global society 
and of the intimate relationship between education and 
economic development... We need an adult education focus, too. 

If teacher organizations aren't involved early, and if their 
involvement isn't handled well, it could become a barrier. 

The institutional misconceptions of the roles, norms, and 
culture of each are barriers. Public schools and the University 
must come to a better understanding of each other's vision, 
mission, purposes, and norms; of what is shaied by both and 
what is unique to each. 

Higher education hasn't acknowledged or rewarded faculty 
service to schools as an important function, as valuable as 
research and teaching, (pp. 6-8) 

The Planning Grant Team proposed as a central criterion for 
selecting schools to become Professional Development Schools "the 
acceptance of a set of standards and beliefs such as those hammered 
out by representatives of higher education and of public schools in the 
LouisvlUe/Jefferson County collaborative." ("Professional Development 
Schools Team Report," 1988, p. 9) They also emphasized that, while 
the Louisville standards were very appealing to the Team, "it is 
critically important that we develop our own standards and beliefs." 
Citing research on successful educational change, they noted that 
innovations that are imported in their entirety and without local 
adaptation are likely to fall. They viewed the development process as 
an important change activity, a way to demonstrate shared decision 
making, and a way to build "ownership in the concept and operation of 



the collaborative"("Professional Development Schools Team Report." 
1988, p. 9). 

The group also recommended four specific provisos related to 
acceptance of the standards and beliefs. A minimum of 51% of the 
teachers in the applicant school will need to vote in favor of becoming 
a Professional Development School, and teachers will have to be 
infcnned about the nature of a PDS before being asked to vote The 
building principal must have veto power: if the principal doesn't 
endorse the concept and standards, the school cannot become a PDS 
fu\ , r ^^^^ superintendent must also endorse 

the belief statements and approve the school's becoming a PDS The 
last proviso addressed the importance of College and Universitv 
endorsement of the stand?j-ds: The President. Provost, and Deans 
Rep?rt."T98f p^9^^" ("Professional Development Schools Team 

As the Planning Grant PDS Team discussed other aspects of site 
?J^f °" ^^""^^^ condiUons for participaUng schools 
and districts. Willingness to implement shared decision making, to 
offer both financial /material and human resource support, and to 
establish a long-term relationship if they commit to becoming 
Professional Development Schools" were conditions the Team 
I'll ^i!^®*"""^"^ 5^ required of parUcipants. They recommended 
including some schools with records of excellence, having a balance of 
rural and non-rural schools and of elementary, middle, and high 
schools as PDS sites, and being sure that the student populaUon of 
schools selected includes children with special needs and/or 
dilliculties. A final comment was that geographic proximity to WVU 
might have to be a criterion for selecUon of sites in order to allow for 
the kind and quality of clinical work envisioned for the PDS. 

Pilot projects were suggested by the Planning Grant PDS Team 
and included some general iniUatives and some quite specific ones. 
Among tile more general projects proposed were the development of 
standards and vision, a project aimed at barrier reducUon. cadre 
development for the mutual understanding of the culture of the 
schools and of the University, projects encouraging the involvement of 
Arts and Sciences faculty, action research projects whose focus would 
be jomtiy determined, projects that build on strengths, projects that 
take advantage of prior successful development work, projects 
involving the use of technology to solve problems, and outcome- 
oriented projects. More specific suggestions included developing 
tutoring programs addressing equity in schooling. wriUng across the 
curriculum. WriUng to Read, evaluation of computer software, etc. 

The last activity of the Planning Grant PDS Team's two-day 
synthesis meeting was to identify the critical elements in tiie effort to 
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establish Professional Development School. Briefly presented in 
survey order, the critical elements that emerged were as follows: 

• Shared decision making 

• Empowerment of participants 

• Using a collaborative approach throughout 

• Overcoming barriers such as regulations and rulefi 

• Using existing data ana good practices 

• Emphasizing mutual benefit to schools and university 

• Using new technologies 

• Building flexibility 

• Being responsive to new ide^s 

• Mechanisms to develop broad ownership of the process 

• Incentives to encourage retalrmient of persoimel 

• Mechanisms for hearing and attending to other perspectives 

• Clarity about expectations 

• Emphasis on trying, with permission to faiJ 

• Focus on systematic change 

• Attention to understanding the change process, its 
requirements and its outcomes 

• Focus on capacity-building in structural changes and funding 

• Community participation 

• Knowing the beliefs parents and teachers hold about 
education 

• Having motivational speakers to bring diverse groups 
together around common goals 

(pp. 13-15) 

The report of the Planning Grant Professional Development 
Schools Team and the reports from other Planning Grant Teams were 
then used for major concepts and directions incorporated into the 
proposal for the Benedum Project, as guidance for initial planning and 
activities undertaken by the Benedum Management Planning Team 
when the Benedum Project began, and as an important source for the 
parallel teams of the Benedum Project were oriented to their tasks 
and undertook their work. 

Planning and Organizing Initial Activities: 1/89 - 6/89 

As Phillips and Wolfe (1990) have explained, the proposal for the 
Benedum Project was developed immediately after the Planning Grant 
Teams completed their work, and the proposal was submitted to the 
Benedum Foundation during the summer of 1988. The announcement 
of the grant was made in December, 1988, and the Project began on 
January 1, 1989. The first Project group formed was the Benedum 
Management Planning Team, composed of the Principal Investigator. 
Project Director, Associate Directors, and Assistant to the Director. 



Between January and June, 1989. the Benedum Management 
Planning Team (BMPT) identified and completed a number of 
organizational and planning tasks to facilitate progress toward 
establishing Professional Development Schools. In their discussions 
the BMPT often relied upon the Project proposal and the insights and 
recommendations in the 5/24/88 report of the Planning Grant's 
Professional Development Schools Team , 

FUUng the Associate Director Position: In their first meeting on 
January 5, 1989. the BMPT discussed the vital importance of 
specifying the essential qualiflcaUons of the individual who would have 
major responsibilities for work toward establishing Professional 
Development Schools, the Associate Director for Professional 
Development Schools. The initial idea of reconvening the Planning 
Granl PDS Team to decide specific qualifications and when and how to 
recruit appUcants for the position was revised, and. in their January 
18, 1989 meeting, the BMPT decided to meet with a much smaller. 
ad hoc group to offer their counsel on the Associate Director position 
and several other concerns to be addressed in estabUshine 
Professional Development Schools. 

In agreement with that BMPT decision, an evening meeUng was 
held on January 24. Attending, in addition to the BMPT members, 
were a teacher and a superintendent v/ho had served on the Planning 
Grant PDS Team and an Education Administration faculty member who 
was familiar with public education in West Virginia and had also 
chaired one of the other Planning Grant teams. The group's agenda 
was composed of items related to the posiUon of Associate Director for 
Professional Development Schools and to the locaUon of PDS sites in 
the early phase of the Benedum Project. Major points of the 
deliberations reported in the document Professional Development 
Schools Planning Meeting Summary of Discussion, January 24 1989 
are presented below. 

The discussion of the Associate Director position, began with 
exploring the implications of the fact that funding for the position was 
guaranteed for only two years. The group observed that if the person 
selected were from higher education, the source of salary would shift 
from state-appropriated to soft money: for someone from public 
schools, there might be problems with going on leave and losing 
seniority and, later, returning to a less desirable or less appropriate 
assignment. The consensus was that the two-year limitation might 
affect the applicant pool. 

A second factor addressed was the importance of the Associate 
Director's being credible in both public school and university setUngs. 
and the group discussed the pros and cons of selecUng a public schooi 
or higher education person for the position. The group agreed that 
"the answer really hinges on the particular person." and that two 
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factors had to be considered: "credibility of selection and credibility of 
action." Whoever became Associate Director had to be someone who 
was "strong enough to work with both management and teachers." 
TVaditionally, they noted, people in public schools "are used to being 
told how to do things by people from higher education." After thinking 
through the various possibilities, the gioup agreed that someone now 
or recently from public schools would be their first choice. 

Developing the position description to be used in the search for 
the i\ssociate Director was a third item on the agenda for the evening. 
The statement below was provided to focus discussions of the desired 
qualities and attributes: 

This is a key leadership position, ar>d the person who fills it 
will be working with public school people, hammering out 
agreements about what we believe about teaching and 
learning, developing a shared vision about how we should 
make decisions, how we communicate, and how we work with 
teachers and students. ("Professional Development Schools 
Planning Meeting Summary of Discussion, 1389, p.2) 

The group identified a riumber of items in four categories (skills and 
knowledge, qualities, beliefs and orientation, experience) as 
important, and these were incorporate d into the position description 
that was later used in the search. 

A fourth factor discussed was the relative importance of having 
someone from West Virginia fill that position. Part of the discussion 
deal! with Uie Project emphasis on lasting organizational change that 
v.ill be undertaken, not by new people brought in, but by those who 
are the regular members of the organizations. However, the group 
predicted that the experience of being Associate Director for this 
innovative Project would change the person, and it would be unlikely 
that he or she would return to the former role. Knowledge of and 
experience in the state were viewed as assets, in part because the 
individual would have less to learn; however, overall qualifications 
w^re most significant. The group agreed to search both outside and 
within West Virginia, because familiarity with the state "should not 
preempt the search and selection process." (p.3) 

Suggestions for the composition of the Search Committee were 
also proposed in this meeting, beginning with the agreement that t^.e 
public school members should total one more than the total higher 
education members. They suggested a number of roles to be 
represented on the Search Committee. From public schools, they 
proposed the roles of building administrator, teacher, parent, school 
board member, and county office administrator. From higher 
education, they suggested representation from across the University 
and a senior teacher education student. They also thought a 
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representaUve from the State Department of EducaUon might serve 
and that a member of the BMPT should be ex officio on the 
Committee. 

The discussion of locations for Professiona'. Development School 
sites in the early phases of the Project covered a number of poUtical 
resource educational, and morale considerations. Choosing some 
distant sites would counter beUefs that the PDS concept can work onlv 
close to a university and might encourage adoption of the concept and 
processes. If not sites for total implementation, could more distant 
schools serve a different function, such as dissemination? On die 
other hand, success is v!tal. and more distant lor Mons might stretch 
resources, too far to provide the level and kind oi commitment needed 
to implement and support Professional Development Schools. No 
conclusions were reached about locations, although a list of ideas a,id 
considerations was developed. 

In meetings and staff assignments following the January i>4 
counsel session, the BMPT carried out the development of materials 
and other planning needed for the search for Associate Director of 
Professional Development Schools. The Assistant to the Project 
Director provided the majority of staff work in support of the seairch. 
First steps were to draft the position description and position 
advertisements. These drafts were reviewed and revised, along witii a 
' position was first advertised in tiie April 5 issue 

of The Chronicle of Higher Educatioru as well as in AASA Uadershio 
Ei^ation Week, The Charleston Gazette, The Dominion Post, and The 
Pittsburgh P ess. A May 15 deadline was established for applications. 

Responding to the announcement, a total of 61 people from 
around tne United States and from British Columbia spplied for the 
position. The Search Committee, as determined by the January 24 
recommendations, reviewed dossiers and. by June 20. had narrowed 
the list of qualified candidates to four. Each of these finalists was 

^^^^^^ Committee, the Principal Investigator. 
BM^inr members members of tiie new PDS Team (described below), 
and interested WVU faculty. 

When the interviews had been completed and the Search 
Conxmlttee had revleweo information from these various sources thev 
recomniended as tiieir top candidate a teacher from one of the krea's 
schools. She had recently been selected as the county's 
Outstanding Teacher, had been chosen to participate in the State 
Departinent of Education's first Teachers Academy and had been a 
staff member for subsequent Academies, had designed and provided 
Academy-like inservice experiences for teachers in several other 
counties, and was regarded by colleagues as an expert and 
knowledgeable teacher. Her personal energy and enthusiasm, as well 
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as her fine relationship with administrators, were also factors in the 
decision. 

Recrnitiiig PDS Team Membert: TTiroughout the period from 
Januaiy to June. 1989, the BMPT worked on recruitment of members 
for both the PDS Team and the seven program development teams. 
Several factors were very important in tiie composition of all Project 
teams: 1) participation should be voluntary. 2) individuals should be 
asked to list their preferences for team membership. 3) all teams 
should be interdisciplinary in composition, and 4) .ill teams should 
have both public school and University members. 

To begin the recruiting efforc within WVU. the Protecfs 
Principal Investigator and the Director met individually with the Deans 
and other key administrators of each school and college involved in 
teacher preparation to describe the Project, to gain insights into best 
ways to introduce the Project to faculty in that u*iit. and to ask the 
administrators' support in encouraging their faculty to participate. 
BMPT members had worked together on the development of 
informaUon packets Oetter of invitation to join. Project description. 
Team charges. Team choice form) that would eventually be sent to all 
faculty in Arts and Sciences. Agriculture and Forestry, Creative Arts, 
Human Resources and Education, and Physical Education. 
Recruitment began in the College of Human Resources and Education, 
where the majority of faculty who had participated in the earlier 
Planning Grant were assigned. Some unanticipated delays were 
encountered, and recruitment in other units of the University was not 
completed until late April. PhiUips and Wolfe (1990) have provided a 
more detailed description of this phase of recruitment. 

A critical concern of the BMPT was the recruitment of public 
school members of all Project Teams and, particularly, of the PDS 
Team. Progress toward this end was, of course, affected by the fact 
that ih<* Associate Director for Professional Development Schools had 
not \ I n-en appointed, and the two circumstances continued to 
intera . What could the BMPT initiate regarding the PDS Team 
before die Associate Director was hired? What progress could be 
made in groundwork for PDS by the Team? How could the Project be 
truly collaborative during this period if public school representatives 
wfc/e not yet identified and participating? 

Meetings of PDS Team: The BMPT, acknowledging the 
importance of public school involvement in the Project, also 
recognized that there were some basic tasks that comd be undertaken 
tiiat would not constrain options for public school members later on. 
Therefore, an orientation meeting was held on May 12, 1989, for the 
WVU members who had volunteered for the PDS Team. One outcome 
of that session was to plan a secoi«d meeting, in June, to which 
members of the Planning Grant PDS Team would be invited. The Dean 



of the College of Human Resources and Education and the 
Superintendent of Schools for the county in which WVU is located 
served as Co-Chairs of the PDS Team at this ti ne, and this second 
meeting yielded plans for preliminary support work for the complex 
development tasks associated with choosing PDS sites. Plans were 
also made to bring in two consultants, Drs. Ric Hovda and Linda 
Shelor, from the University of Louisville/ Jefferson County collaborative 
for two days in Jijly. 



Action: 7/89 -1/90 

Five activiUes during the period from July, 1989 through 
Janupty, 1990 are described In the following narrative: clarifying the 
nature of Professional Development Schools, developing the belief 
statements that would guide Professional Development School 
interactions and activities, developing the PDS application and 
application process, electing and training the Review Team that would 
recommend PDS sites, and reviewing and selecting those sites. 

Clarifying the Nature of Professional Development Schools: 

A first step toward achieving the Benedum Project goal of 
establishing Professional Development Schools was to try to develop in 
the PDS Team, the university faculty and the public schools personnel 
involved a clear understanding of the PDS concept and a general sense 
of how to put that concept into action. The project proposal provided 
a description of some of the characteristics and outcomes that were 
Intended for Professional Development Schools: 

The Professional Development Schools that we will 
establish in the proposed project will provide better 
clinical experiences in the preparation programs of the 
University, better planned and more supportive programs 
to introduce new professinnals to the schools, more 
effective professional renewal for practitioners In the 
schools, increased knowledge about teaching and learning 
through joint research, and as a net result, better 
instruction for students, (p. 54) 

In addition, as noted earlier, the Planning Grant PDS Team had 
developed a number of recommendations about characteristics and 
outcomes desired. However, we discovered that we needed concrete 
examples of the concept in action, and we could get this information 
from locations that were currenUy working through the reform and 
from the research conducted by those who had analyzed and 
synthesized the process. 

When the Associate Director for Proiesslonal Development 
Schools began work in July, 1989, one information/clarification 
activity was already underway. The PDS Team had commissioned an 
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Information and Resource Subcommittee to review the literature and 
develop a document that synthesized current research in three topic 
areas: Teacher as Researcher, PDS Concept, and Collaboration. Ail of 
the articles used to prepare this paper were subsequently cataloged 
and housed in the Benedum Resource Library. 

A second activity, bringing two members of the University of 
LouisvilJe/Jefferson County Schools enterprise to Morgantown, nad 
been planned and was scheduled for July 12-13, 1989. Drs. Ric Hovda 
and Linda Shelor spent the first day meeting with PDS Team members 
in small groups, providing information and answering questions that 
had arisen through the Team's earlier work. All nroject participants 
were invited to attend the next day's session, which included brief 
presentations, a video from the Louisville collaboration, and further 
discussions of Professional Development School activities and 
processes. Hovda and Shelor provided insights from their own work 
with the concept, including: 

• Professional Development Schools are a process, 

• Take time to learn about each other's work and settings. 

• We must be risk takers and not look for whom to blijnc, but 
should identify the problem and ask "What do we do about 
it?" 

• This is an experiment, so there is no way you can fail ~ you 
never fail if you learn something. 

• PDS is innovation from within. 

The two days of interactions with the consultants provided specific 
examples of what the collaborative process looked like from both the 
university and public school perspective. The visit provided members 
ot the PDS Team with information that helped to clarify the PDS 
concept in Jefferson County Schools and that was frequ. ntiy discussed 
as we began to formulate our own vision of Professional Development 
Schools. 

A third activity to clarify the con'^ept and related activitie': 
occurred in September. A group of public school and university faculty 
members of the PDS Team traveled to Louisville, Kentuclty to visit 
participating schools sites. By this time, we recognized that 
understanding the concept and being able to envision activities was 
difficult for each nev.- member of the Project and the PDS Team, and 
so the Project Editor videotaped interviews and documented much of 
the Louisville visit. ' alking m*h teachers and administrators and 
observing changes in the scructures of these schools provided specific 
examples that enabled our Project representatives to differentiate 



between typical organizational patterns of schools and those that exist 
in the Professional Development School. The site visit helped to make 
the PDS concept in action more real to the Team members who 
participated in the trip. 

Since the next step toward establishing Professional 
Development Schools would be to give pubUc schools information upon 
which to base their decision to - i)ply. we knew that we had to provide 
some clear, but probably brief, descriptive and explanatory material 
The videotaped informaUon gathered from the Louisville visit was used 
to create a video, and promoUonal brochures were prepared. Both 
were used, in conjunction with presentitions by PDS staff members to 
provide the specifics needed by public school faculties to help them to 
determine if they wanted to become involved in the application 
process. 

The clarification of the PDS concept has involved many different 
groups through several stages of development. The PDS Team, the 
PDS Staff and the Benedum Management Planning Team were 
included in tlie firet stage of clariflcaUon which began in the summer 
of 1989. These groups played a major role in providing informaUon to 
the public and to school groups during Fall, 1989. As the PDS Team 
added more public school personnel, the new members were given 
the informaUon about Professional Development Schools. By 
aq)lalnlng the concept to the schools and to the expanded PDS team. 
«"oject staff gained an even deeper understanding of the concept. 
The PDS concept was further internalized by the Tjam members as 
they created the beUef statements which are the guiding principles of 
the Benedum Project PDS sites and worked out their vision of what a 
PDS would "look like." 

The next level of clarification is currently underway with the 
selected PDS sites. Each school, building from the vision it described 
In its applicaUon. is conUnuing to clarify the PDS concept with the 
faculty, the parents, the community and the students. This 
clarificaUon of the PDS concept, like the implementaUon of the 
concept, is a process that wiU conUnue as the schocrc members learn 
more about themselves and what the^ hope to become. 

Adding PubUc School Members 9/89 - 10/89: Central to the 
success of the PDS goal of the Beneium Project is adequate public 
f^^SJ '^epresentaUon. The BMPT, as discussed in Phillips and Wolfe 
(1990). suggested that Uils could be accomplished in late September 
through forming an ad hoc advisory council to recommend a 
recruitmcL't process. 

TWs ad hoc council was made up of public school professionals 
from the four-county region around WVU. The specific composiUon of 
the group was extremely carefully planned to include reoresentaUves 



from a variety of constituencies. Each of the tour counties was 
represented by the Superintendent of Schools, a Principal, the 
county's Teacher of the Year, and a representative from its local 
education association. Monongalia County, the coimty Li which WVU is 
located, had several additional members. The council met in late 
September 1989 and developed the nomination and selection 
procedure that was used in adding public school members to the 
Benedum Project Teams. 

Over 250 nominations were received by the Nomination 
Committee. This group, composed of public school teachers and 
Project Staff, reviewed each nomination, and compiled a list of 
multiple nominations and membership considerations for the 
approximately 100 team openings. The issues involved in making the 
selections from the nominations included: 

• determining the correct size of the team to facilitate 
comm'jinication and completion of tasks 

• identifying the correct proportion of higher education 
representatives to public school personnel and teacher to 
administrator ratios 

• balancing representation from the four counties involved 

• ensuring a variety of experiences and content, school size 
and location, and years of teaching experience. Special care 
was taken to have a balance of representatives from the three 
instrucUonal levels -- elementary, middle or junior high, and 
high school ~ to provide the teams with both broader 
credibility and a wide range of expertis:;. 

Guided by these considerations, the Nomination Coramitiee 
recommended selections in the first week of October, and each 
person recommended was called and invited to join the Project. 
Those who accepted the invitation were then sent a packet of 
information to prep re them for the Project Retreat on October 13. 

With the adcitional members recommended by tiie ad hoc 
group, the expanded PDS Team was composed of nineteen faculty 
members from higher education and thirty-five educators from the 
public schools. The public school members included eighteen 
administ'-ators and seventeen teachers (eight elementary, four middle 
school, and five high school) representing eight West Virginia 
counties, because the original PDS Team had members from counties 
beyond the immediate WVU region. 

Meeting of Expanded PDS Team 10/13/89: The October 13 
Benedum Retreat, a Project-wide meeting described by Phillips and 
Wolfe (1990) and Lovell (1990), provided the first opportunity for the 



ne^ PDS Team members to consider the '^'»am charges (see Appendix 
AJ. The Team focused on completing the following tasks from the PDS 
Team Charges: 

• Establish documentation process /system for activities and for 
PDS establishment and operation 

• Formulate standards/belief statements for Professional 
Development School participation, solicit reaction from 
school and university personnel and amend as needed 

• Develop structure for using standards to select PDS sites. 

• Cany out selection of initial PDS sites 

• Support continuing collaborative efforts between the 
Professional Development Schools and WVU 

The Team elected two co-chairs, one from the public schools 
and one from higher education. The co-chairs would work closely 
with the Associate Director for Professional Development Schools in 
planning and facilitating meeUngs and informal interacUons. 

Developing BeUef Statements 10/89- 11/89: The first task for 
the expanded PDS Team was to develop the beilcf statements that 
would guide the acUvities in the PDS sites. Team members knew that 
they were not trying to develop a formula for PDS sites and that ideas 
or beliefs could not be imposed from the outside. Each PDS would 
find its own ways to achieve the vision presented in the belief 
statements. Understandings of the beliefs would continue to develop 
within the school sites among the practitioners responsible for putting 
them into action. The belief statements would therefore have to allow 
for site refinement and interpretation. The variety of experiences and 
knowledge brought to the belief statement development task by the 
members of the PDS Team helped to ensure that the statements 
would be representaUve of the visions of educators from the area. 

The first decision the Team made in October was to alter the 
original timelines for compleUon of the applicaUon/selecUon process, 
because the original target date for selecting sites was December, 
1989. In keeping with the shared decision-making policy of the 
Project, the Team developed a new schedule that called for the 
applications to be mailed by November 17, 1989. Applicant schools 
would complete and return their packets by January 5, 1990. The 
Review Team would then evaluate and select the schools by the end of 
January. 



Small groaps met on October 1 1 and 25 and participated in the 
identification of common beliefs about education. Team members 
began to envision what a PDS would look like and to translate these 
visions into belief statements. The early meetings of the PDS Team 
coidd be called dieam sessions, for they were opportunities for 
participants to imagine the best that could be in schools. These 
sessions focused on the Vhat ifs." not the "can'ts" that have been 
barriers to many reform efforts. A modified Nominal Group Process 
Technique (Gepson. Martlnko. and Belina. 1981) was used to identify 
and focus on the ideals that session participants thought were 
important to the PDS concept. 

The Team met for a total of more than thirty-five hours during 
the period between October U and October 30 to write the belief 
statements. Alliances developed between members of the Team as the 
pubUc school and higher education people worked together, in part 
because of the intensity of the interactions necessary to complete the 
demanding task of agreeing on the principles that would guide PDS 
sites. These alliances were both personal and professional, and soon 
the cultural differences between public school and higher education 
Team members were much less visible than thev had been in the first 
meeting. 

The belief statements reflect the PDS Team's focus on the 
concept of a school community as embracing more than Just the 
administrator, teachers, and students in the school. Support staff 
parents and the community at large were included in the Team's idea 
of a PDS community. This conception is evident in the belief 
statements that begin: "ML in the school will...." The Team recognized 
that the changes in restructuring PDS sites must include all groups if 
they are to be meaningftil and lasting. 

Developing the AppUcation 10/89 - 1 1/89: Developing the 
application packet and review process was a crucial step in the 
process of establishing Professional Development Schools. Since no 
other reform effort reviewed by the PDS Team had developed an 
application packet or competitive selection process, the group was 
breaking new ground. 

Application work sessions began on October 25 and continued 
through November 9. 1989. The Team identified the criteria for 
selection and then developed evaluative procedures for assessing 
them. Determining what a characteristics were likely to be essential 
indicators of potential success as a PDS site was difficult for the Team. 
Certain provisos were part of tiie Project proposal, and otiiers were 
developed, debated, and sometimes altered or discarded during the 
application development process. The following conditions became 
the final list of criteria for site selection: 
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• Schools selected will represent each of the grade categories: 
elementary. Junior high/middle school, and senior hi^ school. 



• At least one will be a rural school. 



• Hie sites will represent the diversity of schools in the state 
and region. Characteristics to be reviewed will include: 

Size 

Grade Levels 

Location/ Proximity to WVU 
Characteristic of student body 
Characteristics of faculty 

• The sites will develop a collaborative relationship with WVU 
and will serve as sites for practicum students. 

• The sites will share their successes with others. 

• Applicant schools will have the endorsement of their county 
board of education 

• Applicant schools will have the endorsement of at least 60% of 
their certified personnel 

• Applicant schools will have the documented support of both 
the Superintendent and the Principal 

It is interesting the rural school criterion took the most time to 
resolve. Members could not agree about what constitutes rural Many 
definitions for the word can be found in the literature, and the group 
soon found that, using any of the definitions, most schools in West 
Virginia qualify as rural. The Team ultimately decided that each 
school would determine if it considered itself to be rural and would 
explain what characterisUcs substantiate its claim to this label. 

Each application included three narrative questions: one 
describing how the Belief Statements relate to the applicant school as 
«® might be in the future: one envisioning new types of 

collaboration between WVU and the school: and a third imagining 
benefits to the school community if the school was chosen as a PDi.' 
site. A demographics section was included to gather information about 
both the student and teacher populations, and Statement of Support 
documents from both the Superintendent and the Principal were 
needed. To qualify for consideration, the applicant school had to 
proviue ^vldence that 60% of the certified personnel had voted to 
endorse the application to be a PDS. (Interestingly, during the PDS 
meetings from the Planning Grant period to the completion of the 
PDS Beliefs and application, the percent required fcr support was 
increased from 51% to 60%. PDS Team members felt that a greater 
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percentage of support was needed to help to ensure success at the 
sites.) In keeping with the focus on the school community, the 
application also required evidence that parents and community 
members were informed about the school's application. 

The application form was included in a packet of information 
containing a descrlpUon of the Benedum Project x listing of PDS 
Team members, and information about the criteria for ^election and 
the review process. (See Appendix D) The apphcation packet was 
mailed on November 16 to all of the schools (seventy in number) ii. 
the four-county area . 

Election and Training of Review Team: Having worked through 
the complex discussions and decisions that yielded the Belief 
Statements and the PDS AppUcation Packet, the PDS Team had two 
remaining decisions to make regarding the evaluation of applications 
and the selection of FDS sites: 1) what the composition of the Review 
Team would be, and 2) who would serve as members of this Review 
Team. The group decided that there should be five public school 
members, none from schools that were applying, and four WVU 
members. The nine Review Team members were then elected, and 
they agreed to meet with the Associate Director for Documentation. 
Evaluation, Research, and Evaluation soon after the application 
deadline. At this same meeting, the PDS Team considered the 
possibility of conducting site visits to gather any additional information 
the Review Team found necessary to make its selections. The PDS 
Team agreed that they would trust the professional judgment of the 
Review Team in determining whether such site visits or interviews 
were needed. 

The Review Team met on January 11. 1-990. for a combination of 
training for their evaluation tasks and individual review of one of the 
14 applications that had been received. Having members apply the 
review procedures immediately provided the opportunity to have any 
questions answered and to help estimate the time needed to evaluate 
the applications before they left to begin the total evaluation task. 
Prior to the training session. Graduate Assistants assigned to the 
Associate Director for Professional Development Schools had 
summarized the data reported in each application so that the Review 
Team would not have to devote time to compiling this information. 

Assuring that ail members of the Review Team had a common 
understanding of the selection criteria and the Belief Statements was 
an Important first step in the training process. As Lovell (1990) has 
explained, these shared conceptions would contribute to inter-rater 
reliability, particularly in evaluations of the narrative portions of the 
applications. Therefore, the Review Team members generated 
synonyms and comparable phrases for key terms in the criteria and 
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the Belief Statements, and they discussed these items to achieve 
consensus on the meanings. 

Four sample responses had been created for each of these three 
narrative topics, and Review Team members read and evaluated each 
independently and then shared their evaluations and rationales. They 
then discussed the results and reached consensus on their process 
and decision-making. 

The content of the total application p- ket was also discussed, 
and items that could and could not be com tfed across applications 
were identified. Review Team members also discussed legitimate and 
equitable use of the unstructured Information on students, faculty, and 
school that each application contained. The training concluded with 
agreements about the confidentiality of documents, discussions, and 
decisions. Each member then reviewed an application individually 
The Team reconvened briefiy for questions; however, no problems 
were encountered in these independent reviews. All packets had 
been copiei so that each member had a complete set for review. The 
Review Team determined the time needed to complete the review 
process and selected January 24 as the date to reconvene to select the 
PDS sites. 



Review and Selection of Sit^s: Each member of the Review 
Team had been asked to evaluate and rate the applications, noting 
their comments and any questions they had. At the January 24 
meeting, the Associate Director for Documentation. Evaluation. 
Research, and Dissemination, who acted as process facilitator 
suggested an approach to making decisions about sites. First' 
individuals would rate, not rank, each individual site. The applicants 
would then be divided by grade levels (elementary, junior 
high/middle, and high schools) and individuals would rank schools 
vdthin each level as strong, acceptable, or weak on the each of the 
tiiree required narratives and their rating of the overall application. 
Next, reviewers would examine composite rankings for each school to 
determine top rankings across reviewers for each level. Finally, since 
the Project proposal called for selecting at least one rural school, they 
would assure that that commitinent had been met. 

Using this process, the Review Team reached clear agreements 
on a school at each level in the initial round of rankings, and two of 
these schools had categorized themselves as rural. With three schools 
selected, the Team discussed the next round of rankings. They 
recognized that their next decisions would be affected by ttie choices 
made in the first round, since assuring diversity among the PDS sites 
was anotiier commitment in tiie Project proposal. Two more schools 
were selected in the second round of rankings, and one of the 
members suggested considering a sixth school that had some unique 
characteristics. This suggestion en^^endered a review of the entire 
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slate of schools not yet chosen in regard to s*^e. student population 
representativeness of West Virginia schools, and other factors. After 
ranking the pool of remaining schools, the group chose a sixth school 
which, interestingly, was not the one that had been proposed for 
reconsideration. 



VHien the process was concluded, the PDS Team reviewed the 
entire slate of recommended sites. They discussed the question of 
whether site visits or interviews were needed, and they readily 
established consensus that the applications had been adequate sources 
of information and that no further elaboration or data were needed. 
They confirmed their consensus on the site recommendations. 

The Review Team recommendations were csented to the 
Benedum Management Planning Team and thoroughly discussed with 
that group as well as with the Project's Principal Investigator, the 
Director, the Assistant to the Director, and the two Associate 
Directors who had been present during the training and selection 
meetings. The Principal Investigator then called the external 
evaluator to communicate the essence of these discussions and to 
determine her position cn six, ratlier than four, sites. Although she 
still had serious concerns about the adequacy of time, people, and 
money resources to devote to six schools, she concurred. The site 
recommendations were then presented to the Benedum Foundation 
President and the West Virginia University President for their formal 
approval. When these approvals had been given, the Principal 
Investigator called the principals of all schools that had applied to tell 
them whether their school had been selected, thank them for their 
Investment in developing the application, and reraise their professional 
commitment. 



Our Successes 



The PDS Team and the Benedum Project have many successes 
that can identified. Described below are a few that were very critical 
In the development of the Benedum Project. 

Thorough Planning: The fact that the grant was funded by the 
Benedum i'oundatlon shows the forethought and planning of the 
faculty at WVU. Building upon the University commitment to 
educational reform and the Holmes Group Report, much time and 
thoughtfulness went into the planning for and planning of all phases of 
the grant. The weekly BMPT meetings and the bi-weekly PRIT 
meetings help to foresee and prevent issues from arising and enable 
those that do develop to be resolved quickly, before other problems 
can arise. 



B«rly Xnvolvement of Public School Personnel* It was very 
Important to the success of the Benedum Project and ti , . vofessional 
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Development Schools Team in particular to include public school 
personnel in the carUest stages of the planning of the Project. Not 
only were their perspectives and expertise needed to create the 
documents and processes used in selecting the PDS sites, but also 
without their initial parUcipaUon. the Benedum Project would be 
another case of scx.ools "being done to." 

Reaching True ColUbomtion: Even with this natural 
competiUon. the PDS Team began a transformation: they began to 
think and act as a TEAM. A large part of the success of the Project has 
been due to the foresight of the Planning Grant authors in providing 
time and money to support planning and reflecUon at every level oi 
the Project. This planning time givts people the chance to learn about 
each other and from each other. 

The intensity of the interactions and commitments brought 
much to the flavor of the Team. Members were driven to complete 
the tasks in the Ume allotted and would not allow further revisions of 
the timelines. Participants looked for consensus: members 
represented the ideas and feelings of those members not present at a 

meeUng ("I think would have a concern about that if she were 

here."), and the goal became wriUng good documents that would 
represent the collective ideas of the PDS Team. Care was taken so 
that not Just one view or perspective was presented ("We have to think 
-out developing the best application we can and not worry about 
.nether our school is going to apply or not."). The Team was task- 
oriented during tills stage of the Project. The members completed 
uie idea phase and used this knowledge to create the documents and 
processes necessary for the success of the PDS sites. 

Change must involve many people if it is to be sustained and is 
to make a positiv; difference in tiie educational process. The days of 
believing that scnool improvement projects can be successfully copied 
from one school and superimposed upon another are no more The 
Benedum Project staff believe these statements and do everytiiine 
possible to support botii the public school and higher education 
faculties in these efforts. The Team interactions have been unique 
because of tiie people and tiie structure tiiat developed. Just as each 
PDS site will have a unique organizational stioicture because of the 
variety of people Involved and their leadership styles. To think that 
one idea wiU work in all situations is unrealistic and will only retard 
the process of change. Lasting change can not be mandated, nor does 
change take place with the adoption of a new textbook or the 
appointment of a new administirator. Shared decision-making and 
coUaboration wiU aUow these educational changed to take place. 

If one subscribes to the definition of teamwork as being 
coordinated action by a cooperative small group in regular contact 
wherein members contiibute responsibly and entiiuslastically towarQ 
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task achievement" (Davis. 1972). this group can truly carry the title of 
trofessional Development School Team. 

Providixig Time: The time needed to accomplish the goals of the 
Project and of the PDS Team was supported by the mana(>;ement of the 
Project. Released time for educators In both the lilgher ec^ucatlon 
setting and the public schools was written into the Project. This 
allowed for more a more energetic group and a more productive 
meeting. If all meetings had been scheduled aiter school, in the 
evenings, or on weekends, few people would have committed to the 
hoiurs necessary to complete the tasks. Although many meetings are 
scheduled for the "after hours" time slot, it is because the teams 
decide upon this schedule. With the intensity of some of the PDS 
meetings, the participants decided not to be out of their classrooms as 
often and to meet at night. But this was ;aot imposed, it was voted 
upon by the group. 

Personal Reflections 

In preparation for writing this paper. I reviewed the journal that 
I began In July as well as the minutes of the PDS meeUngs. The 
minutes made It very easy to recall exact Incidents and InteracUons 
that happened at specific meetings. The journal allowed me to 
experience again the feelings and thoughts that took place from July 
1989 through January 1990. So many things have affected my 
professional, as well as my personal, growth. There have been 
difflculties. rewards and surprises along the way that affected my 
perceptions and knowledge. 

The position of Associate Director for Professional Develo-Dment 
Schools Initially appealed to my need to have an active role In 
lmpro\ing education. Knowing the other members of the Benedum 
Project Management Team. I had no doubt that the Project would be a 
success and that I could contribute as liaison between higher 
education and the public schools. When I was offered the job. I did 
not hesitate, but accepted Immediately, even though I was really not 
certain what was involved. 

Difflculties: The dlfflculUes I encountered In this role can be 
categorized into three types: managerial, personal and pollUcal. Every 
new job entails learning the management and organlzaUonal structure 
of the group, but this job. 'Mth the PDS concept sUll undefined and 
the development processes still being formulated, offered unique 
challenges. 

After mastering the basics such as learning how to use the 
Macintosh computer and locate things like available office space and 
the necessary supplies. I began to look for an overall understanding of 
the Benedum Project. Having entered the Project after its two-year 



planning and development phase, I found that many of the interacUons 
and actlvlUes discussed were foreign to me. Even though the Project 
Proposal, Quarterly Reports and meeUng minutes were provided for 
my use, I . tlU found it difficult to understand the scope of the 
Benedum Project. I found that I could read about something, but 
without having experienced it, there was a difference in my 
perceptions. This was true of my understanding of the Project's 
compoiient parts. It took me a very long time to understar 1 aU of the 
complexities and interrelaUonshlps of the Planning Grant the 
Benedum Project PDS goal, and the Tyrler model that guided the 
curriculum development activities. Everyone else was an owner of the 
Project; I was the new guy on the block, and it took many hours of 
reading and discussion with many people on the Project before I trulv 
understood the whole picture. ^ 

Once I had read the literature on the Professional Development 
School concept, the Holmes Group and other sites that were in the 
process of restructuring, the concept became clearer, but it was still 
"2.^ focused. A real turning point in ray understanding of 

wh«t ppSs were all about was a visit to LouisvlUe in September 1989 
Not only did I see the concepts Jn action, but I met anot • educator 
who had been through many of the same things I was ' - countering 
jhe was a public school teacher who had left tiie classroom to help 
develop the PDS concept In the Jefferson Countv School System. I 
had found someone who could understand what i *vas going through 
personally. Con jiued contact with this person provides me with a 
peer who can understand how it feels to \.ork in three cultures- 
higher education, public school and the Benedum P Ject. 

The cultural differences between higher education and public 
schools were an early personal concern. Each group has cultural 
norms that help to guide its. behaviors and interactions. When I 
became Associate Director for PDS. I became a "man without a 
coijntiy." I was neiUier a faculty member of higher education nor a 
public school teacher— I was a ..lember of the Benedum Project. 

It wfis at times difficult for me to knew whom I was representing 
in certain situations. My colleagues in Uie public schooic looked upon 
me as working at the University, while many of the university faculty 
saw me as a public school teacher. This difficulty can be illustrated bv 
an wample: When I used the word "we." public school personnel 
thought I was talking about WVU, and the higher eaucation faculty 
thought I was talking about tiie public school setting, but I was actually 
talking abou* The Benedum Project. This called for some clarification: 

,3^,"^°®^ difficult part of my positi.^n has been dealing with such 
a poliUcaUy sensitive environment. The amount of pre-planning and 
re-pIannlng that takes place to head off problems and concerns wa5j no 
surprise, for I have worked with many organizations and groups where 
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this has been necessary. But these groups are generally single 
constituencies. This project must always operate within the 
frameworks of West Vir^nia University, the Benedum Project Grant. 
The Benedum Foundation guidelines, and four distinct public school 
systems. All of these constituent groups must be informed and have 
the opportunity for input. Because of the collaborative nature of the 
project this input must be equal and be evident through every step of 
the process. Being proactive and not reactive and thinking through all 
of the possibiUties firom every view point has been a new task for me. 

Rewards: With any new position come the difficulties, but also 
the rewards. I have learned much in the short time I have been 
involved, and I look forward to learning even more. The lessons have 
not been easy ones: they were learned through the processes that 
were being used to create the PDS concept and documents, and most 
were learned from those around me. This "on-the-job training" has 
helped me to grow personally and professionally as no college course 
could ever do. Being in on the ground floor of such an exciting and 
innovative project has been very rewarding. Knowing that what we are 
doing will affect the future of education in the six PDS sites and 
beyond is the best outcome of this position. Even if what I do is but a 
small part of the process. I will always be grateful that I was able to 
participate in the earfy stages of the Project. 

The contacts and professional relationships I have made with 
members of the Professional Development School Team have been one 
of the biggest rewards. Not only did they complete the tasks assigned 
in a very professional manner and provide their expertise to ihe entire 
team, but they also reaffirmed my belief in educators: that they do care 
and that they are very competent indeed. 

Surprises: There were also some surprises along the way. I was 
surprised at both the similarities and the differences between higher 
education and pubhc school faculties. Both groups are teachers and 
care about education, but they work under different time constraints 
and focus. Public school personnel wanted to know what task needed 
to be done and how long they had to do it. Higher education faculcy 
were more reflective and thought more about the orocesses to be 
used. 

The grace with which the PDS Team put aside their titles and 
roles and worked in collaboration on the PDS tasks was a pleasant 
surprise. Even from the first meethigs, it didn't seem to matter if an 
idea came from a principal, a superintendent, a teacher or a WVU 
professor. The ideas were discussed and acted upo.i because of their 
content, not their origin. No one hedged on any comment or acUon 
because of role. 



I was surprised at how many people were Interested in the PDS 
concept. Even teachers who saw themselves as 'T^umed out" became 
excited about this project. Many volunteered to work on the PDS 
Team, and many worked on unifying their faculties to complete the 
PDS application to become a PDS. This happened even though 
specific ideas were not yet designed or fully developed. 

It was difficult to keep one step ahead of the team when it was 
meeting twice a day, three times a week. I was surprised at the 
numbers of meetings with which I was involved with and how much 
these meetings cut into productivity. The diversity of Team members 
and the newness of collaborative strategies often made facilitating the 
group dynamics a challenge. 

Are there things I would have done differently? I probably would 
have spent more time in the beginning studying group processes and 
organizational models. I would have listened more and talked less, as 
a good facilitator does, and I would have asked a work-study to do 
more of the clerical work to free up the graduate assistants and myself 
for more important tasks. ^ 

This has been an incredible growth period for me and I look 
forward to beginning the work with the six PDS sites. 
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Appendix A 



Profeatioiial Dmiopoient School Team Chaifea 



PROFE88I01IALDEVIXOPia9fT8CHOOia TEAM 

The focus of f he Profe^oiul Development Schools 1 cam. which wtll 
I. mwnbers from the puhUc schools and the Cntvenity. 

hion dcsl^g and Implementtnc stnilegles and activ ties to establlflh 
Professional Development Schools. These schools w II be committed 
to exeuiplaxy practice, and each will identify and oursue its own 
projects to enhance teaching and learning. Within the parameters 
rSSS^^Jy each participating sch )ol. Professional 

Development Schools wiU be sites for coUaboraU/e inquiry and 
de^rament cMe^ out Jointly by members of the individttal schooU 
and of West Virginia University and wlU serve as dlnic U sites for WVU 
preparation programs. 

The charge to the Professional Development Schools earn is to carrv 
out the following tasks and activlUes: 

1. Review the literature on Professional Developnent Schools. 

2. Plan and conduct WVU/schools conference or ;yrapo8lura on 
Professional Development Schools. 

3. Develop and implement pubUdty on Professioi al Development 
Schools for local sute. and other audiences. 

4. Establish communication and public relations . ystems with 

.chooU. teachers, students, administrators, school boards, 
community and WVU and other higher educa Ion faculty and 
administrators. 

5. Establish documentation process/system for a< uvtUcs and for 
Professional Development Schools establishme it and 
operaUon. 

5. Formulate standards/belief sUtemenU for Pkof sslonal 
Development School partic^Mtion: share draft and soUdt 
reactions from appropriate school and WVU pi rsonnel and 
amend as indicated. 

6. Develop structure for using standards to select Professional 
Development Schools. 

7. Select and implement pilot projects. 

8. Cany out selection of initial Professional Devr'opmcnt School 
sites: design and conduct orientations. 

9. Support and assist continuing collsborative efforts between 
the Professional Development Schools and WViJ. 
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^ppendlzB 



, BcUtf SUIentnC Sta^tm 

; PtiUk: School MnbcQ 

^ NomtiudGroiipTe^idque 

; 10-11-89 

Menibcnoftfacftofesaonail^ 
were invited loptmdpiie m writing bcMstaie^^ 
ard devdopcoeDt of PDS sites. 

Pmidpants included Barbart White, Susan Donovan, Dennis Gailocu Janet 
Qescena. Jim Napoiiilo, Ruth Oaks* Maiy Ann Scckek Jake 

Mathen^, Sandn Wales, Boo Beadu Tom Lash, Gai! Loouey and Jake Mullett Teresa 
Fteki and Sandi Sted assi;^ the fadlitaior of the pcDcess, Rtt^ 



NARRATIVE 

This group of public school teachen met for die first dme as a team on di*ls date. 
The Noranal Group Process took place in die afternoon 
ori^&m of me team goals and diarges and a discttssioQ of 'Ixit'* Stat 
the group ttw to imt>lementatioo of any of die charget mtA gnalA. Thg |pn^yp alfn diffiitifd 
Uie^whtt it^" type of statementt before rcdiing » 

session began witfi die introducnon of Rusty Russell and an explanation of die NOT and 
desired outcomes from diis group. 

Pirtidpams di:n began to list their ideas about die problem statement pnivided to 
uiem for diis session: 

Pan cfthe Benedum Frojea involves establishing Prcfessional Development 
Schools J ourioskistohelp describe the charaexaisdcs ofe Professional Development 
School by tdenttfying what should take place in a PDS to lead to succes^ uaching and 
learning. 

The group was randomly divided into direc groups. After silent bninstorming, 
round-robm sharing of ideas w 

piocess were recorded on cards and displayed before die group. The next step involved 
groiming lofedier die "like" items into categories. TTiesc categories were dien given a *1idc" 
or phtise to represent diat group of ideas. 

At diis poim each small gnnm repotted to die whok group what dieir categories 
wmndprofvided a period for darifi^^ 

re ported o n ttris phase of die process, indtvidnah were asked 10 help combine 
oiOTiesdiat were die sai» from gnwp to group. After d^ 
m^ridoal selected die cat^ories di^ dm 

Project and a vote was taken. Twelve items were selected and sent to small croups for 
Twdier work. 

A statem ent wttto be written consolkiaring (white incofporaring) all die kicas fiom 
an direcgrp op sjor e ach i<faLSnaattgroq>s were tdxedtt 

rmesonaiivcs from each group was avaikbte as a source for infonfnarion and clarification 
whueuiesestatementt were bong written. 

die statements were written diey were read and posted for die wlide group to 
se^ne final step included wdghing die ininnaoce of each sttt 
as^giiing pom to eadL (eadi paiticq^ 
and a nnroencal sum recorded for each statement 
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NOT Prou^ Responses 
Iisttd m the nnk order voted on by the gro-...^ j» end ofSwprocMr 



Adeqiuie qualified suppoit services/ 3 'ujtinjuionof non-tc«durgduties/3 



s!!£!!}'f!I!r?^".^??°^'y' TeKhcr .put/1 

School, and Family /I making 



Paid t^am leaders/ 2 Rexible scheduling / 2 Teacher teams/ 2 



Teachers selea teachers/ 2 Teacher input into Teachers can consult 

policy decisions/ 2 withpeers/2 



Teacher involvement in budget/ 2 Teacha acting rather than le-acting/ 2 



TEACHER EMPOWERMENT 



utstntau>n<Uduaesmhcommmty and admimaimve support. 



Students are challenged /2 SmaUgroups/2 Gcaldtiven/2 



Artveinwivemcntof Datt^iriven decisions/ 2 Innovadve and creative 
' teachiji^ techniques- 

enthusiasm/ 2 



EMPH/iSIS ON ACADEMICS 



-H^ii^i ""f onphastza academics to challenge andacavely 

^£^r^ ""^TT^ which nJet the 

needs of any sue group, using data-based decisions to guide goal driven instruction. 



Tlnisoieffcct/l Teicfaerasreieticlier/2 Adequate ptaiirans time/ 2 

StaffwiIliDgtowoik/2 ObiCfYingcthericidicn/2 
RgcMttoefar profetskxui NewteacfaerindncdonpfOfnin/l 

Time 10 cootnU with students/ 2 Intaiciioo, students ind teachers/ 2 

TEACHERS 



Art)5 isimdulbythebdi4th^ 
oosennng, and consulting with smdtm and pnifessionddmlopment 



Team oriented/ 3 Idea sharing/ 3 Pioblcm solving stressed/ 3 

CoUaboririon/ Change to improve education/ 3 Cocintumcationsamongall/3 
Opinions fiecly expressed and received/ 3 Decision processes open and oideriy/ 3 

COMMUNICATION 

A PDS school is one in which Urns of conrnittniauion are open, encouragin g 

ifl^^ytssionam^ 
eauoOotM oppomtmtits through idea sharing, problem solving, and uam oriented 
uppjvaches 



Acceptance/ Change process/ Leadership 
to faciUute and endorse/ 1 

Time for experimental learning / 1 



Flexibility/ Curriculum school 
structure and thinking/ 1 

Development of leaders / 1 



Ltatodq^dftimp^ Changes/! Enoounge/ Suppon experimentation 1 
fottt / expecta&ons / 1 



Indepth stodies. curriculum / attitude / 1 
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ATTITUDES 



. V*^^ ^ ^f***^ ^OMd/bsttrpotUive aaituda which wtaaceeiipUsh the/bttowint 
IfS^ »5**«f ft flexMiby, experimaauion, goal oriamd t^^Stiolu andSr^ 
aevetopment of leadership. 



Raise expectations/ 3 Teach responsibility/ 3 Success oriented/ 3 



AU are learners/ 3 All smdents can leam / 3 Develop woricei.ic for aU/ 3 



Positive student attitude / 3 



EDCTCATION IS JOB 1 



^ Staff inthePDSschooldemonstrwk.thataUarelearners;thertfi^ 
m^l^^a^cess onented atmosphere with the responsibUity of the ieamer being 



Lcss$ircss/3 Students are happy / 2 Trust/2 Humor/ I Cooperation/3 



Few interruptions/ 2 Direction is evident/ 2 Cheerful amK)sphcre/3 Love/Caring/ i 



Develop $clf-«siccm / 3 Positive modeling / 1 Enthusiasm and excitement / 1 



Sffi^JS?/"^"^^^"^ Success breeding/ meaningful 

2 individual rights challenges/ 2 

respected/3 

Open environment / 1 Acceptance of smdent» Positive learning environment / 1 
parent teacher 
responsibilities ; 1 



SCHOOL CLIMATE 



School climate fosters the development ofself^teem, a chterful atmosphere and 
<^PM^learmngenyiror^ 

amnt^ and respect for indtvitkal rights in a trusting, loving, and caring ertvf^otmaa 
through h^h people are willing to take educational risks. This should develop and 



FI«dbIeprincip«l/3 lnfbnDedsttff/2 Coopentive^taWsniioo/2 
A<tafaistrw)rhii«tnictk>ndle«^ Support of iU«dnnni$w«n/ 3 

Uajtrfct«.n»itdoini/3 SBwginstnwior^le.fcnhip/3 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHW 



based decisions. Become a leader cf leaders. 



exchange/ 
Hine for individualization/ 1 



Opportunidcs lo apply theory/ 1 



ACTIVE EDUCATION 



hmyJl'^kJ^lj^' observable when lean uaching is miliud; 



Group 

Iddcnfaqn/l 
Profiessionii release 

FnpiQfdiioQal 
milabk/2 

Moie$/2 



Meaningful staff 
development/ 1 



Suppm systems for 
for students A staff/ 1 



Hqtnpmentto 
watt 



:with/l 



Emphasis on research 
and writing/ 1 



Board & stipenntendent 
supponive/2 



Teacher support 
ofPDS/1 

Pirofcssi>^ al 
"pa^ uail"/ 1 



Aooessiomttefials 
andexpmise/2 

^deqnaiemaicxials 

and resources/ 3 

Oppofinnities f or 
prafessiooal growth/ 1 

Teachen recognized 
as professionals/ 2 



Parent involvement/ 2 Volunteers/ 2 

Contimiai leadership Stbbaticaa/l 
^development progruQ/ 1 



Funding for new 
teacher ideas/ 1 

Raise salaries/ 3 



Access to new 
ideas/ 1 

TbxKtodo 

wo3ic/3 



Admatc preparation Informed and suppomve Adequate facilities/ 3 
™e^ co mm um ty/2 
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SUPPORT SYSTEMS 



Coammity involvement/, Connunity education/ 1 Extn-c .niculum p„p,„v 3 

P-tncnhips/l P.«n.al,uppon/3 EnrichnH:n. activities for aU 

smden s/ 1 



Public relations/ 1 



EXPANDED EDUCATION 



rutu«orientedcuniculunV3 Rehted cmricula/ 3 Rcfi,,: teaching skiIh/3 
Updad„goIdide.V3 Ready for change/ 3 Cocoxm goals/ 3 

CURRICULUM 



s-t^^^SSSTtllSSI "^"^ to write beUef 

C^^oon/ » Provide best learning environment/ 1 Devdop better 

attitudes/ 3 

^^8^3 School climate/ 3 

LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 



Students maintain individuality/ 2 Pee.-,itnrin./ 1 c . 

//-i m»nitonng/2 Stud-snts progiess npwuti/z 



Student success/ 2 b-w»__ 

Kida grow academically. 

sociilly. emononally/2 ' 
STUDENTS 



P«rtnershipincvaJuation/2 Monitoring/ 2 

EVALUATE 



STATEMENT RANKING 

School climaie 

Support systems 

Tcichor cnpowennent 

Active cdttcition 

AsiodM 

Teachers 

Instractionai kejdenhip 
Cooniunictdoii 
EdttottoottJobi 
p j n p h s sis 00 academics 
Qancultun 
Expanded education 
•Students 
•EvaluaiioQ 

♦Not eaoufh group suppoit for devtsiof belief statements. 
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AppnatxC 



nn«l Belief SUloneins 



BeUef Statements 

of t Dewlopw SdMol i» WiM^ 

ncm with ifae PrafeoioMl Ocvelupnttt Sdwoi lite. 

™ r^^"''^*"* *^»^ " '^'^ <^ 
poopi involved 10 dtt jchool cooinMnuy U Bceeittiy for «hu 

eaoreichoolcocxjroniiixy. 

htlWmioMi Developmen School 1^ 
iwoe itvjew tnd levison of cumculum tnd intnvcoon. 



vie.':«u 
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AppMcMioa Pwhet Scat to SdMoto 

Mdmam tuftnmtkn 
Crittnon 
"nam tumbtnim 
^PpUcaoon Packet 

The fienedum Proicct 

y ' -i" III ft ■.MtotftjsLi 

November 15. 1989 



Dear Mr. Myers: 

wSt%lS!i,r^-J!!!L^°^^ °^ Resources and Education at 

to^lXKS5oS"S"*^,S?^./" education renewal pSJ^t 

m,M2?T2!2°° J??* ''""^ colleges within the University and with 

SSS SSi Worthtagton Benedum ^nidation. hTlS 

1) To redesign WVlTs preparsUon prognun for teachets. 

2) To establish three to six Professional Development Schools. 

SSt^S^j5bllc *V** D««toP'n"»t Schools wUl be 

«««u^_pi oiic schooU. The people in these schools wUl make a 
conogtam to some basic bellefr^about to 

wUtUw^Tliese schools wUl also be practicum sites for toe^S 
SS^^!^??^^^^"""^ -me concept of^ ^itSfeLiS 
SrSrn^!S!?"i:;5r5?» collaboration. ^Sd dertsloTSSS 
anc true partnership with West Virginia University. -—^ 

sSooufT.SS'rl,S*J*!?^'i? Professional Development 

' P"**"* ttacbm and adminisUators 

S?eth2^ e12S?«S^H?l.^'^ University, have bSnSSJ 
eSui. ilSL^ r «*"*8n an appropriate and 

equitable process for selecting ftofesslonal D^JelopmeAt School sltS!^ 

W^^plawj^to invite your school to spply to become a Professional 
DewtajmottSdhool. A minimum of thiS^^ a msdmum of 

S2rtS^:j!d*?SiorTurS«.'"''"'^ ^0-0-^' 

?l2je*'SnL?t''?SS! ^ y**" ^'^^'^ informauon. 

teS^^i^i. lis?**- ^oe»atc Director for Professional 

SSSrtSSiJ^^K^'^P- You may also contact your sdSS 
SdS2.Sf^^» ofiBce. where we have placed additional mat^ and a 



2ferS.tTf«« "^^ P*«=^«' some important background 

SSSS^a ^^n? ♦K®**?*™ «°«* Ptof^slonal De^SS 

£2^^^f/*K^ members who contrlbutedtothe 

?hl?^°? ?i t'"'*^ selection process. Se mtert! I 

thatijUgutde selection of sites, a brief dSSpiion of hSw 

Sa£fS^raJ5?55?^^ appUcatlS'fLJ^an'd^ I 

i^wS^flJSS' ^I* J"*" y°^' coUeagues in tWs Innovative and 
S^oK"^P *S *"P«^ education.* We urge thatiSuSvf S 
^rfe«d^ and admtalstrators as possible to rSpondtoTtTtS 




Neil S. Bucklew. President 
West Virginia University 

Diane L. Rdnhazd. Dean 

College of Human Resources and Education 



Perry D. Phillips. Director 
Benedum Project 



^- Associate Director 
for Ptiofessional Development Schools. 
Benedum Project* 
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AhHHofw i rnftmiwt ion 
•wfMnlng ue Seleetioa of Frefescloual Oevelopment SehooU 



toSi^/^S.*""???"^."^ "fi*^" stltction of sites 

Schools. Some were included In 

Se%WJX^kJ*r '"'^^ development of 

to encourage you to keep them 

S Kiff^T ^ » application. In oider for a school 

to be selected as a Professional Development School site, it must 

• have ♦he endorsement of Its county Board of Education. 

• have fhe endorsement of at least 60% of Its certified personnel. 
*plto^*^.'*°""°*"'"* ''"PP"" Superintendent and the 



S*^i*'S'*f"."^"^ I" selection of Professional Development 
school sites include the following: 

* il^L'SS?^.'*'**^ represent each of the grade level 
S^S^L 

• At least one of t.:- selected schools must be a rural school. 
*»taL'S5°i^-f^"A'i? represent the diversity of schools In the 

Sbie 

Canute levels 
Location 

Characteristics of student body: e.g.. socio-economic, academic 

acblevement etc. 
CharactortstUa of facultj-: e.g.. years of experience, professional 

preparation, achievements, turnover, etc. 

^ Professional Development School sites wjU 
iSta ?Steh'!lS?°'*^.'*l^"^^ Virginia University. 

n«^^H« ."5°" ^'^^'^^ serving as sites for iTvarictv of 
practlcum students. 

* SiSSSl^S 'rf^l^^ ''^ *° *»^«1^ successes as a 
school development School Ji others from outside theh- 
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Following are the members of the Professional 

hfi^'S"'"'"^ "^^^^ over the past three months, 

helped create the enclosed documents. 

Professional Development School Staff: 
Teresa T. Field. Associate Director 

Mike McNally. Unda Patrick and Sarah Steel. Graduate Assistants 
with Profesoional Development Schools 

Development School Team Members: 
Nonnin AdHngton. Grafton High 
John Andes. Education Administration 
Bob esacft. Ci2^*eattell« 
Scott Bowtr. Curriculum and Instruction 
GrtQ Cartwright. Grafton High 
Jantt Crescenzi. East Dale Elementary 
ian Oeadrck* East Fairmont High 
Susan Oonavan. Srookhavan Elementary 
Jack OuUney. Monongalia County Schools 
Anne Fleming. Westover Junior High 
John Flynn. English 
Dennis GaUon. Brookhaven Qementary 
John George. Morgantovm High 
Jeanne Geriach. Curriculum and Instruction 
Janfce 6ood.7in. South Juntor High 
Tom Hart Morgantown High 
Sharon Hibbs, Barnidcville Middle School 
Nanqr Hoffman. Curriculum and Instruction 
Tom Ush, Wheeling Park High 
Gail Looney. Ohk) County Schools 
Mary Ann Matheney. Grafton Mkidle School 
Rogers McAvoy. Educational Psychology 
pavid McCrory. Technology Education 
Kaye McCrory. Suncrest Primary 
Kelly Michael. East Fainnom High 
Jake Mullett. Monongalia County Schools 
Jim NapoUllo. East Dale Elementary 
RuSh Oaks, Central Elementary 
Pit Obenauf, Curricuhim and Instmctlon 
Mice PocW. BrUge Street Junior High 
Qvwi flosenbluth. Morgantown High 
Luise Savage, Speoal Educatton 
Mary Anne Seckei. Central Elementary 
Jake Seilz« Morgamown High 
Bin Strakal. Riverside Elementary 
Wendall Teeu. Taylor County Schools 
Sandra Wales. Bniceton High 
Barban A. White. Suncrest Junior High 
Janet Zimmerman. Musk: Educatton 



The Benedum Project 



Professional 
Development 
School 

Application 



Must be postmarked by January 5, 1990 
Submit to: 

The Benedum Project 

S02AUenHaU 

West Virginia Univeisiiy 

Mofgantown, WV 26506 
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Belief Statements 



ISSSlT!' BeUef StatcnMnts. »hicli 

uocribe what we hope a Professional Developmeiu School mil become. 

/. Attina Pnftssioiud Dtrel»pmnt Schooi an kmun. 

.A^ °f « Professional Development School U leanunc: Students, teachets. 

•^rii^JMon wd p«enB «« dl Ie««n in a Prafesdond Dcvelopom. School Siu- 
S^r.. to be active leanien in an envin,nnient that provides for 

ta*rfdL.l needs vA abilities. Teachen and adaiinisirato« will sh« ideas SSopwm.. 

TOt can oreur n the school site as we teflect upon what we know from practice, as well 

ly^^T^'^I'^''''^''''''^''''^- P«-sandd,^^; 
J«ltZ.^rpJ! « Pnrftssional Development School through their involve- 

ment with the Professional Development School site. 

2.AU ^jPnfesaoMl Dtftiopment School hanUu opportunity for success. 

6^n6^^^^'^*!!!^"1^^^°^'^''^^ wiU design find implement it • 
nvmes and programs and develop a climate that ptomotes and recognizes success for all 

ttooM te provided with opponimities to All mcmben of a Pro- 

fessional Development School commtmity expect to be successfuL 

3. ThtoitamationofaProfctswmdD,^^^^ betmpowertd 

jnielnteraraons ami organization of a Professional DeveloprnentSchw^ 
aw and suppor ihe empowerment of all members of die »:faool comtnuaity. A shared 

IS;?!;!!!!'"' w«l be used in all aspectt of school lif.:; ideas will be valued 

I™f f f* "couraged and supported in taking risks. Open coimmmication among all 
gnwps mvolvcd ui a.e school community is necessary fortllto occur. 

4. A ProfessiomdDevthpnum School fosurs an tnnronmmt of mutual respecL 

,h. Development School. aU respea self, the ..:hool community, and 

ftl^^lT""?- t^^' ^"^l Development School will provide experie^esth,, 

«RP«ecumon of cultural and human diversity and will promcte self-esteem in the 
entut school community. 

5. ^'WessknalDeHlopmnl School pn,motescurrk^^^ thatcvolves 

from continual reww and thai reflects Ike school's lision. 

«aJH^^'°^P^'^°^ °f P™«i« ^••<1 the be ;t of research 

jnwe review and revision of curriculum and instruction. 
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Sunerintendent Support Statement 

ne$»t read tbc preccdinic 'xsUcf lUteimiits Md respond to the following quntion in the 
space provided. 

Given the bdiefs that guide ■ Professional Development School. 
Ikw would you emrision your stippm within the ftuneiWK^ 
county's educational philosophy and mission statement? 
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Principal Support Statement 



js^^Ttts^TptrdS:'**'''^^ 

"^T*^ innovation and change axe inheirnt 

pans of the Professwnal Development School belief sysieta. How 
do you envision your involvement and suppoit for shared decision- 
nialang and empowetment of all petsonnel in your rchool? How do 

propose to suppon teachers in dieir desire to be innovative 
wittan the school or the cla: room/ 



Assistant Prl. M Endorsement 



(Principals wiU ml» neti tofaciUtaU tht eompie^ion of the foUowing secHcn.} 

Faculty Support Statement 

,^*^y itipport tnd acUve parUdpation arc cvdal to the success of a Profcssioaal Oe* 
l^^^^i ^^^•^"Vilrwwtstoraiipllcatkmb 
Wj^^rf r II KiMH Tott to auppoii tMr sdml^ Profwikmal DmiopiMit Sdml ap- 
pncMm TotnaWtinaximompartrdpatlontlheirotJiif p«rW 
wrfitratkM. 

Pttaat adbm to the foltowing votin| procedures: 

1. DupUcate a sufndent number of the endoacd ballots. 

^ P^*^ ^ biliou to all cerdfled peraotwd (eidudjug admlnistratofa) who serve 
it*«ma in yw achooL Have each voter sf gn the endosed Voter Sitnaturc Sheet 
when given a ballot. 

3. CMt haMots to secret by markteg the ballot and pladng it in an ofndal envdope 
provided in the application packet 

4. Have aa dected ftoilty r r pre a w tative and prindpal count the ballate and tabolaf 
th€ results on the Voting VaUdatkm Form. Uh^>«tlnn« ^..nt h„^h ^^^^ 

5. Report rcsulU to the faculty by the next working day. 



SAMPLE BALLOT 



/ f i» y ■<> tm fchooTt mtpUceiion to bttome a 
*rnfmimMl>twk^miM School 
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Service Personnel Awareness Statement 

«h.«!I11r^'* Prof««iootlDevriopmB.t School belter, th.. the «oUI icIiooJ comnwmiy 



Date 

How presented 
Audience 



Community Awareness Statement 

P^lTrrll' ""•^"••"'""e •« ne««ry for educaUoi..! ,ucee«. In ■ 

l^H^T. f""**- ^'""^ comm-nity share* in Ihe eduallon of 

.h".^ rl".?' " ^ Development School con- 

^^hJj . * «»« opportunity for Ihe p.»nu 

■ndKhool comtminUy to be involved hv Uen commoaiatMl thro.iKh ■ PTO. P.rent 

,1* J" «'PPortint documtnt<^H (memo, ntw»U,. 

Ur, mtttmg agenda, tie.) ifjou dttin. 



Due . 

How presented 



Audience 



i 



5;) 



Vision Statements 



I 

51 



CoOMhorm^n wuh Wnt Virgil Vm^Um,mt.fA,tr,ft,t„m^D,^,cpmm 
<Pteaunspondmiht,i)Me*prv*idtd.i your tci>Ml r 



J 



I 



Demographics 

Vkmt kkiMify appropriate dcsifnatioii. 

•Elctncnury : Grades 

^Junior Hi|fa/Middle Schoot: Grades 

•High SchooJ: Grades 

•OOier Grades 

• Student enrollment 

•County ^ 

• b your school s ni rs/ Kho9t( If yes, why? 



• Tout years teaclibif evperienee 

PUast iist :He mtmber of faculty m each category: 

0-3 yetn 4.7 years 8-15 years over 15 yean 



t 



55 



SOmolpneM Pism,^ ^^^l^ ^ ^ r*r rfr rrpMi\wtit\i miiiimifj 

lh»mwh9W9n^cayimirolndimth€pw9€9ts. (PUau nsp^mdin the tpmf ^nM) 



5o 



Those who htftsiiiied below tcdTdypwddiwt^ 
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Benedum Project 
Professional Development School 
Voting Validation Form 



Sli^rcwt of th€ certified pmoimel mot support tHe PfoTcMional Dmk^merl School 

^^^•"'^"•'^•"•^"^■'^ WtmcompWt.hr following for«^ 
tnoose with th« completed application* i5 « « wm 



School 

■ Dite 



Number of certified personnel in the buUding (excluding adminijtritors 



Number of certified pcnonnei who voted to suppon their 

school's appUctdon to become a PrnfesskmU Developoiem School:, 



Niasiber of cenified perwwid who voted not to Siipport theff 
$choo[ f agjlicioon to become a Profesrionil Development School: 

Percentage of certified personnel who voted to 

suppon the Professional Dcveiopmcnt School concept:. 

f ^9tym'9mm \ 

V •ofoamrMdiufrbifaitttdmt / 



Principal Signature 



r atuuy Rcprcscnuave :>ignaiure 



IS 




Professional Development Schools Ballot 

I I ^J^VP^rt my school's application to become a 
^ — I Professional DevelopmemSchooL 

n ^"^^^^P^^^ school's application 
* — ' ^^^essionalDevelopmem School. 



Professional Development Schools Ballot 

r~| ^support my school's application to become a 
J Professional Development School, 

I I ' ^ *f^^^^ ^ school's application to become 
' — J ^Professional Development School. 



Professional Development Schools Ballot 

I j f^VPon my school's application to became a 
« — J ^'rojessutnal Development School. 

I I / do Msttp pon my school's appUcation to become 
« — J a Profes sional Development School. 



Professional Development Schools Ballot 

I I i support my school'.: applicaticn to become a 
• 1 Professional Development School. 

I ] I^not support my schools application to become 
— I a Professional Development School. 



Appendix B 

site «;'.iection CrttencR 
Ctixns 
Criterion 
Evaluation F\onns 



Thttc are several condltlona that are "glvens" In the selecdon of sites 
to become Professlonai Development Schools. Soire wr-e inchided In 
tnc gram proposal: others were identlfled during the cvelopment cf 
the site selection process* 

a« listed below, and we encourage you to krcp them 
in mtod as yro prepare your school * application. In onler for a school 
to De selected as a Professional Development School site, it rnust: 

• have the endorsement of Its county Board of Education. 

• have the endorsement of at least 60% of its certified person'-cl. 

• have the documented support of b.ith the Superintendent ai-d the 
Principai. 

Otosr coMldcraaons in the selection of Professlonai D^.velopment 
School sites include dtie following: 

• The schools selected wlU represmt each of the grade level 
g^J^^elementvy. Junior high/ middle school, and senior 

• At least one of the selected schools must be a rural school. 

• The schools selected wlU represent the diversity of schools In the 
ana region. Characteristics that be reviewed include, but 

are not limited to: 
Size 

Grade levels 
Loeatlcn 

Cha ract eristics of student body: e.g.. socio-economic academic 

•enl evement, etc 
Characteristics of faail^ e.g.. yeers of experience, professional . 
preparation, achievements, turnover, etc 

• Schools selected as Professlonai Devrlopmect School sltea wlU 
titejretop a collaborative relationship with West Virginia Uaivaslty. 
TM« ottUabonitton wiU include serving as sites for a variety of 
practlcum students. 

• The schools selected wlU be asked to share their successes as a 
Frotoaional Development School with others from outside their 



carrcRiA and sample indicators 



IcrltertOB 1: iht majontyaiiic monden oi tiie appkam jchixihm a comimtme&t io\ 
I enwe in acttrttles to renew and restructure thdr fchooL ' 



Some Indica^ora: 

• The school used a collaborative process to develop Uie application. 

• I^^^*?.^ ^^C'^'pPn"^' of tht application hacl i clear, stnted vlslo.i of 
now the bellcls could be appUed in their schooL 

•AaufflclcmrcprtscnUUonofUieschoolco^ in the 

dcrelopment of the application. 

• -nie prtndpal-s state&iem indicates an understanding and endorsement of 
collaboration, shared dcdslan-maJdng. and the process rrquurd in bccomln« a 
Pnucsslonal Dcvciopmcm School. »- m 

|i;riicrton 2: ttic conouiims aiyi characuMUcs oc the applicant scnooi comome 'o i 

tt^cate pottatfai Idr becoming a succcaaful Professional Development 



Soma Indicators: 

congruent with one 
imother and with the vision and belief sUtcments of the I'rofcssloaii 
Development School, 

* ISliSI??*^^^li*i5 «pP**«^ indicate that the members of the school can 
fSSne^<?L °' ^^^^ their future m a Prrrfessionnl 

* I^i^.^"*^ ^ responses m the application that tl:e member of the 
scnooi are able to focus on "what IT rp.thcr than 'canf 

* The activities envisioned require coUaborauon. 

ICrtterlon 3: "Ihe members oi the applicant aciuul unaetsund ana cn55S 1 

1— . coUaboratlon . both In their school and with WVU, J 



SooM Indicators: 

* ISSrllSSli^H^^ "^?^ ^ ^ question addieaau^ collaboration and 
E^SSa conabomtlon can be mutually 

* Members of the applicant school Identify mors posalblUtlp? than bamrrs in 
'touaboratlon and partnership with WVU. 

* '^f.'PPf^c^jt schoora response to collaboration u not Ita'ted to traditional and 
conventional school -university interactions of the past. 



WORKSHEET: PDSAppIicatlcm Review 

fftae of SeliOQl 

Rctponse Item (Cheek one): 
1. Vision statements 

2. Collaboration with West Vlrgima Unlvcralty 

3. Benefits to school community 

A. Reviewer's erahiatioa (Cliele one): 

Strong Acceptable 
Rstioniie for the endastAon: 



CQoestloos; 




Append! 



END 

S. Dept. of Education 

Office of Education 

Research and 
Improvement (OERI ) 



ERIC 



Date Filmed 
March 29, 1991 



